CONFIDENTIAL. | [No. 30 of 1876.] 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 22nd July 1876. 


We make the following extracts from an editorial in the Sddhdrant 
of the 9th July, on the “ Causes of the dissatisfaction of the natives.” :— 
The increasing dissatisfaction towards the British Government is, by many, 
supposed to be due to the spread of English education, and the wide circula- 
tion of newspapers. This may be true to some extent; but it is not the 
whole truth; for the unhappy feeling was in existence long before, and was 
steadily increasing, at the time the Hon’ble Mr. F. Shore, the then Judge 
of Furrukabad, published, in 1837, his ‘Notes on Indian Affairs.” That 
the native press alone is responsible for creating and fostering this discontent 
isa charge, which is dictated solely by the malice of the Anglo-Indians. 
Mr. Shore clearly points out that the corruption of the Sahibs and the 
vicious system of British administration had then produced extreme dissatis- 
faction in the minds of the natives. The faults noticed by him fifty 
years ago have at the present day assumed formidable dimensions. It is, 
however, needless to refer to them here. ‘We proceed to others. 


(1.)—The inordinate self-conceit of the Sahibs. No matter whether it 
is the raw Assistant Magistrate, biting his nails, while his sheristadar explains 
him a petition, or the retired Sir George Campbell, addressing empty benches 
in Parliament at a late hour, the same feeling is noticeable in almost all of 
them; Sir George only became conspicuous because he was in possession of 
great power. Otherwise, with the exception of Mr. Skrine and a few others, 
the large majority are of this description. Pride of one’s own race may be 


overlooked ; but in a foreigner, professing a different creed, and who belongs 
to the conquering race, it is never forgotten. 


(2.)—The Sahibs, perhaps, to keep up their dignity, consider themselves 
a totally distinct people from the natives. It isa common saying, that 
: Frequent intercourse alone makes friends.” With the natives, the Sahib 
holus no intercourse. One may go to him every week and make his salaams, 
but he will not return your visits. There can never be true intimacy under 
these circumstances; and where there is no intimacy, though not an entire 
severance of relation, differences will gradually arise. 


(3.)—This alienation accounts for the almost utter ignorance, on the part 
of Europeans, of the manners, customs, and religion of the natives. They are 
as ignorant in these respects now, as they were fifty years ago; with this 
difference, however, that the Kuropeans of the present day have learnt a few 
ook words of -our language. What wonder that we should be lissatisfied, 
when all our weal and woe is entrusted in the hands of men, who cannot 
comprehend our real feelings? On reading the article of the Hindu Patriot, 


on the Mahesh Car, Sir W. Herschel is said to have remarked “I am 
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sorry for what I have done.” He may be pardoned; but the Goverp- 
ment, which enabled him to act so arbitrarily, does not escape unpopularity, 
Would it not be better to rule that, “in dealing with the manners, customs, 
or the religion of the native subjects, the English Magistrates should always 
consult some competent native officers?” Or is it that Government is not 
willing to remove the dissatisfaction of the people ? 


(4.) —Whatever faults may disfigure the British character, the chief 
defect is a party-spirit; which becomes more striking when contrasted with 
the rule of the Mahumedans, who never carried it to such an extent; and 
though there was no toleration under some of the Mogul Emperors, stil] 
there was not, as now, such an intense display of race partiality. Their 
feeling has warped their sense of justice, which is administered in one way 
to the British and in another to the native. What became of Mr. Levien; 
and what of Surendranath ? What of MacGarth of Allahabad; and what of 
Koylash Mahanta of Cassim Bazar ? The black and the white are tried 
by different judges and in different ways. Then, again, in the matter of 
punishment. A native of India works at the oil-mill, while there is “ penal. 
servitude” for a white man. An English soldier, fighting for the good of his 
own people, draws Rs. 16 a month; while a poor native, who is every 
moment ready to give his life for another, is allowed only half the sum. 
He remains on that pay for ever, while his European brother-in-arms meets 
with rapid promotion. While a miserable hut, in the midst of out-lying 
marshes, is assigned to the native sepoy for his residence, a thousand square 
feet, in a two-storied barrack at Berhampore, is placed at the disposal of each 
European soldier. There are fever hospitals for the sick ; but while a Euro- 
pean patient lies at his ease on the third story, on a clean bed, under the 
punkha, the unlucky native languishes on the first floor on his miserable 
charpoy, and lives on rice, the food most wanting in nutrition. 


The Deputy Magistrates and the Subordinate Judges work themselves 
to death, but have no credit given them; while the Magistrate or the Judge, 
whose time is taken up in hunting excursions and decreeing appeals, enjoys 


such a state of 


things breed discontent ? 


(5.)—As a consequence of this selfish policy of the rulers, India is im- 
poverished. She has no power. The native princes are effete; while indus- 


try and commerce are ruined by British competition. Thisis a fruitful source 
of popular discontent. 


(6.)—The British Government has destroyed the respect and honor 
hitherto enjoyed by the respectable middle classes of the Hindu society. 
A common constable now arrests a respectable zemindar. Such a state of 
things would have been impossible, if the doors of the Civil Service were 
open to educated natives of respectable parentage. 


(7.\—Justice is sold and denied to the poor. The expenses of litiga- 
tion are heavy. What with the stamp fees and the pleaders’ fees, and the 


peons’ fees, and numerous other items of expense, a suitor isruined. Justice 
is also tardily administered. 


(8.)—Government is fond of constant and needless changes. Popular 
and worthy officers are causelessly transferred from one station to another. 
Thus it has been with Mr. Skrine, the able Magistrate of Chooadanga. 
Government will only reap curses as the resalt of transferring this officer. 


2. The Burrisal Bdrtdbaha, of the 1st June, which came to hand on 
the 17th July, dwells in a lengtiy editorial on the trouble and inconvenience 
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of gentlemen in the mofussil, appointed as assessors in criminal suits, from 
the unsatisfactory way in which sessions work is done in ‘the district courts. 
They are obliged to dance attendance in the courts from day to day, sacrificing 
their own interests and money ; while a failure on their part to attend is visited 
with fines. This is unjust. The subject should be attendedto. Under the 
present system, incompetent and illiterate persons are also generally appointed 
as assessors ; and what else can be expected from them, save a servile concur- 


rence with the opinion of the Judge? It is, indeed, to be regretted that the 
object of the law is thus defeated. 


8. Writing of Mr. Kirkwood’s unkind dealings towards the widow 
of arich zemindar, and her late adopted son, the Suhrid, of the 11th July, 
remarks that nothing is more strange than that a judicial officer of the 
civilized English Government, at the end of the 19th century, should 
commit fearful oppression and injustice on a helpless widow and on her no 
less helpless child. It is particularly a matter of deep regret that this 
should have occurred during the mild administration of Sir Richard Temple, 
who is trying to please the public by various good and beneficial acts. If 
His Honor were to remain indifferent to this matter, his fair fame would 
be tarnished. We earnestly hope that he will soon adopt proper measures 
against the Magistrate. 


4, Writing on the subject of the Tagore Law Professorship, the 
Saptahik Samachar, of the 11th July, says that the late Honorable Baboo 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore bequeathed a vast sum of money to the Calcutta 
University, with the view of giving an impetus to the study of Hindoo law. 
It was, no doubt, the intention of the donor that a lecturer on this subject 
should be appointed and paid from the interest of the sum thus left at the dis- 
posal of the University, and that students should be at liberty to attend the 
lectures without being required to pay fees. The University, therefore, ought 
to appoint a man well versed in Sanscrit, and perfectly able to deliver valuable 
lectures on Hindu Law, as Tagore Law Professor. Mr. Herbert Cowell, 
Barrister-at-law, was the Tagore Law Lecturer for some years; but almost 
all his lectures are full of inaccuracies and errors. It is therefore improper 
to appoint such men to the post. In the ensuing monthof August, a new 
Professor will be appointed; and we earnestly recommend the Senate to 
appoint Baboo Krista Kamal Bhatt&chdryya, a man well versed both in 


the English and Sanscrit languages, and eminently qualified for this most 
difficult task. 


9. Ina very long article, headed, ‘The Agrarian Risings,” the Hindu 
Ranjikd, of the 12th July, writes the following :—The rising of the ryots 
against the zemindars, in Eastern Bengal, has not yet terminated, nor can we 
expect it will. By the numerous Acts which have been introduced, the 
importance and influence of the zemindars over the ryots have been des- 
troyed ; while the Iatter have grown extremely refractory. When the land- 
holders find they cannot realize their dues from their tenants peaceably, they 
resort to the court, and this entails both expense and trouble. It also 
frequently happens that they are unable to gain their suits for arrears of 
rent, because of the strong proof that is adduced in favor of the defaulters, 
who are oftentimes joined by the gomashtas, and, on the evidence of false 
receipts, prove that no arrears of rent aredue. Under these circumstances, 
1s extremely difficult for landholders to prove their claims; and for this 
reason, many of them are obliged to sell their zemindaries at a very low 
Price, to rid themselves of such annoyances and difficulties. The almost 
ally increase of disputes between the zemindars and ryots in the mofussil arises 
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from the fact that.a majority of the latter are ignorant people, who have an 
impression that their superiors are powerless to compel payment if they refuse 
to acknowledge their debts; and owing to this impression, however unreagop- 
able, it is by no means an easy matter for the zemindars to collect their dues 
peacefully. Again, much freedom has been given to the tenantry by the 
various rent laws; a freedom which, being abused by them, occasions oreat 
injury to the country, and causes the degradation of the zemindars, whoge 
condition has now become far from enviable. They are no better than mere 
puppets, all the real power being in the hands of the Government. Formerly , 
they had some degree of power which they exercised for the great good 
of the country, by deciding small and trifling cases, for which now resort js 
had to the court, followed by various difficulties and enormous logs and 
trouble. | 


6. In its opening article on the subject of the disputes between land- 
lord and tenant, the Bhdrat Mihir, of the 13th July, writes the following :— 
These disputes arise from the present system of enhancing the rent. The 
oppression of the zemindar on the one hand, and the backwardness of the ryot 
to pay the enhanced rate on the other, are the chief causes. The present 
laws on the subject are very imperfect; no adequate means have been indi- 
cated to remove the inconveniences of either party, to amend the said Act, 
and to prevent the occurrence of disputes between the zemindar and the 
ryot by effecting a proper settlement of their mutual rights. Sir Richard Temple 
lately wrote a Minute ; but His Honor’s propositions afford no likely means 
for terminating such disputes. It is proposed to determine the rent of occv- 
pancy ryots according to the rate paid by under-tenants. A serious 
objection to this is that their rate of rent is modified and enhanced, or 
reduced at the discretion of the landlord; so that in any dispute between 
him and the occupancy ryot, he may easily realize more than his due by 
showing the higher rate of rent paid by under-tenants, and the occupancy 
ryots will be subjected to serious loss; on the other hand, as the two classes 
of tenants do not always cultivate lands of the same quality, and to the lot of 
the under-tenant falls land of an inferior kind, his rent is consequently 
oftentimes very small; and if this be taken as the standard rate, the zemin- 
dars will frequently be subjected to serious loss; hence there will be no end 
of confusion. We do not, however, understand how an undefined rate of 
rent can form the standard of a fixed rental. The rates paid by under- 


tenants are different in different places, and cannot, therefore, be a correct 
cuide. 


7. .Inan article headed * The Minute on the Rent Law,” the Amrita 
Bazdr Patrikd, of the 13th July, remarks that Sir Richard Temple has 
made the same mistake in it, which was committed before by the framers of 
Act X. His Honor has taken no notice of a class of tenants intermediate 
between the ryots and the zemindars. Unless the disputes between these 
middlemen and the Jandholder be stopped, there will be no cessation of 
agrarian risings. But the Lieutenant-Governor has neither entered 1nt0 
any discussion of the various rights of the different classes of landholders 12 
this country, nor promised to amend the whole Act. He has simply 


proposed to alter section 18 of Act VIII of 1869, which is the chief cause 
of all the disputes, and, by the application of which to every class of tenants, 
the zemindars have repeatedly endeavoured to deprive the middlemen of 

their rights. The British Indian Association, which is the mouth-piece ° 
the landholding body, has expressed its views on the subject ; which have met 
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with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor, and which clearly recognize 
no difference between occupancy ryots and jotedars. 


g, A correspondent, writing to the same paper on the same subject, 
says, that the Government, having dispaired of making any permanent settle- 
ment between the zemindars and the ryots, is obliged almost daily to frame 
new rules for the peaceful realization of rent. The zemindars assume 
different forms as the laws are amended or altered; and no real happiness 
can be enjoyed in a state where such changes become frequent. It is desirable 
that where a need really exists, a remedy should be promptly provided; but 
in the present case, where frequent disputes call for effective measures, no 
true remedy has been suggested, notwithstanding the freyuent alteration of 
the rent laws. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has lately written a Minute on 
the subject; but it is a mistake to suppose that it is at all adequate to 
remove the feeling of hostility so deeply rooted in the minds of both zemin- 
dars and ryots. ‘he revenue of each zemindaree has been separately assessed 
with reference to its position, and in the quinquennial register is acknow- 
ledged as valid, by the authorities of the Board of Revenue. The zemindars 
have long been accustomed to realize their dues from the cultivating ryots 
according to the same rule, or, which is the same thing, according to the 
comparative value of the produce of the land. At present the value has 
increased ; but if a zemindar were to attempt to enhance his rent, the oppo- 
sition would be very strong. ‘To this matter the attention of Government 
should be directed. Let the zemindars be upheld in their demands of a rental 
proportionate to the value of the produce of their lands, and disputes between 
them and the ryots would cease. | 


9. A correspondent of the Education Gazette, of the 14th July, makes 
the following observations on the same subject:—In proposing the new 
rent law, the Lieutenant-Governor does not seem to have considered the 
matter in all its different aspects and bearings; but has shown a leaning 
towards the interests of the zemindars only. The measure may not prove 
injurious to the occupancy tenants of twenty or thirty years’ standing; but 
what consideration has been accorded to the case of the mourosee ryots, to 
whom, from long possession of the same lands, an almost complete 
right of occupancy has doubtless accrued? It is proposed to determine 
the rent according to the rate at which a tenant-at-will may agree to take 
land of the same quality” We, however, hold this to be impracticable, and 
we have our reasons. The rent of a tenant-at-will, owing to the exigencies 
of the seasons, varies from year to year. Large profits in one year may 
induce him in the next to take land at a high rental. But whatis the case 
when the prices are low? Government probably is not aware of the 
difficulty the tenant felt last year (1282 B.S.) in paying the rents, to meet 
which they were obliged, in consequence of low prices, to dispose of the 
larger portion of their crain. Nor does Government seem to be aware of 
the fact that in 1283 (B.S.) the circumstances of the preceding year led 
to the leasing out of the lands at a comparatively lower rate. For, it is not 
likely that, with a knowledge of the above facts, any proposition would have 
een made to determine the rate in the way suggested. 


_In short, it is impossible to determine the rental of land on the 
asis of that paid by non-occupancy ryots. The fact, however, that they offer 
a high rate, may be accounted for thus:—They belong for the most part to 
a Class of day-laborers; who earn their livelihood by working on another's 
aud ; and whenever it appeared to them that, instead of thus working as hired 
“ervants, they might, though with difficutly, earn their living by cultivating 
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land for themselves, it is not considered unprofitable to undertake it, eyen 


at ahigh cost. It is only when the rent is so high, that, after paying it 
and the expenses of cultivation, the produce does not leave any margin, of 
even a day’s meals, that they desist from adopting this measure. This al] 
tends to show that it is almost impossible to make the rent of tenants-at. 
will a standard to determine the rental generally. Nor is it proper to fix 
the rent of the actual occupant, on the principle of making a small deduction 
from that of a tenant-at-will. But if, however, the cultivation of the gojl 
and the toils of the peasant are intended solely to secure the profit of 
others besides themselves, we must bow in submission, and acknowledge that 
the measures proposed by Government are correct, and nothing but correct, 


Let us now see on what principle Government proposes to enhance 
the rates. By classifying tenants according to the number of years they 
have occupied their lands, Government proposes that, where the rate 
appears to be too low, the rents may be raised to some extent, yet always below 
that paid by the tenants-at-will. According to the classification referred 
to, a tenant of forty years’ standing belongs to the first class. But in 
that case, a mourosee holder comes within the same category; and the 
zemindar may consider himself entitled to claim an enhancement of his 
rent also; yet where the improvement of an estate has been effected 
without any effort on the part of the zemindar, it would not be reasonable 
to increase the rent of the mourosee holder, who may probably for a series of 
years, have consented to some measure of loss from the fact of his occupying 
land of both superior and inferior descriptions, of which he could not give 
up one without at the same time being required to part with the other also. 
And if, in process of time, and by the operation of some natural law, he 
happens to derive a slight amount of profit from some portions of his tenure, 
the advantage should in justice be his own. While some land is fertile, 
other lies fallow, and generally remains uncultivated. It is only because prices 


- have been of late somewhat higher than before, that those of the mourosee 


tenants, who themselves labor on their own fields, have become somewhat 
profitable. But should they, who have always a right to the land, who 
have always cultivated it, whose fates are linked with its changes, who have 
never, in spite of their numerous losses, been yet able to give it up, to whom 
the land is, as it were, a portion of household furniture, should they be 
deprived of their hard-gained and scanty earnifigs because of the profits 
they derive? Further, there seems to be no reason why the joteddr should 
entirely be precluded from all profit, while the zemindar shares it all at all 
times. The value of a zemindaree is determined by its condition at the 
time of its sale; a purchaser buys of course always with a view to profit; a 
profit on the capital invested, and remuneration for his labor. The zemindar 
is, of course, entitled to a share of the profits, when any waste land is brought 
under cultivation, or when the soil is made more productive by the efforts 
of tenants-at-wili. But he is not so entitled in the case of mourosee tenures, 
in which he has had no concern. It does not become him to say, that he has 
bought the estate only that he might obtain so much profit, nor can he 10 
equity resort to compulsion for this purpose. If Government is determined 


to favor the zemindars, it should plainly tell the ryots to be their slaves, 
and give themselves and theirs entirely up to them. 


10. In an article, intended as a refutation of the remarks of the Some 
Prakash, of the 10th July, noticed in paragraph 25 of our last Report, the 
Dacca Prakash, of the 16th July, argues, first, that the zemindars possess 


@ proprietary right in the land; which has been clearly recognized by 
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“Government ; and, as such, whether they themselves make any efforts to 


improve it or not, they are entitled to a share of the increased profits. Long 
occupancy by the ryot cannot nullify the zemindar’s right to the land, which 
was only leased out to him. Government has shown considerable mercy to 
the ryots; and they should be satisfied with that, and not aspire after more. In 
the “unearned increment,’ also the zemindar hasashare. ‘Society would 
he more benefited,” (to use the words of the Soma Prakash) if, the profits 
from this unearned increment were given, not to the ryot, but to the zemindar, 
who alone is known to spend any portion of his income in works of public 
utility. 

11. The Hindu Mitoishini, of the 15th July, observes that people, 
unacquainted with the English language, feel great inconvenience, and suffer 
no little loss, owing to the absence of Bengali and Persian characters on 
the court fees’ stamps. Government surely does not seek to profit by: the 
losses of the public. It is therefore desirable that the present faulty system 
of using court fee stamps should be abolished, and the old system revived. 
But if the Government regards them as very convenient and profitable, it 
should at least make a rule for imprinting the Bengali and Persian 
characters on the stamps; for this would also remove the inconvenience and 
loss now generally felt by the public. 


12. Inanarticle, headed, ‘*‘ The miserable condition of the coolies,” the 
same paper makes the following observations:—Many are well acquainted 
with the fact, that the indigo and tea-planters, who come to India from 
England, with no property but the hats on their heads, return to their 
native land with an ample fortune amassed here. According to the laws 
of Government, coolies are recruited and sent to work in the factories and 
tea gardens; but no enquiry seems to be made as to the manner in 
which they are recruited and despatched. Their wages are not properly 
paid, nor is any liberty granted them; and sometimes they are the subjects 
of cruel oppression. Their masters scarcely regard them as belonging to 
the human race, or as possessing feelings of sorrow and happiness like: men. 
If they had to pay the proper price of coolie labor, and also the exact rents of 
their lands, they would by no means be able to gain so much profit. The 
moment the coolies fall into their hands, their liberty is taken away, and 
they are treated as slaves. The coolie contractors have recourse to various 
artifices in order to induce them to take service under the planters, who oppress 
them sorely, without distinction of age or sex. Looking at their miserable 
condition, it would almost appear as though they were created, as it were, to 
open the way for increasing the planter’s wealth. Their lives depend entirely 
upon the will of their masters. The English have, however, made efforts to 


condition of the coolies in India, which is a dependency of England, is not 
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establishing the permanent settlement, by virtue of which the Government 
have no difficulty in the collection of the revenue, while the zemindars mo 
less easily derive large profits from their lands. This settlement has, more. 
over, brought the parties into closer contact with each other; and has 
generated a strong attachment to their lands, so that on each beegha the 

would not hesitate to spend their all. But the question arises whether the 
enormous profits, obtained by them from the produce of the land should he 
appropriated only to gratify their desires for luxury and pleasure, or whether 
the public should have any right to it. i we were closely to examine the 
permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, it would be manifest that, with 
the exception of the profits enjoyed by the zemindars as remuneration for 
collecting their rents, or as interests on their capital, which alone is due to 
them, to all other surplus profits their tenants are fully entitled. But the 
zemindars have also appropriated these to themselves ; and thereby gratifying 
their sensual appetites, have become enfeebled both in mind and body. To say 
that they have done much, in improving the art of agriculture and the condition 
of the iand, would be false. In fact, they have made no efforts, neither have 
they spent any money, for this purpose. The improvements that have been 
made, either in respect of the land.or of the condition of the tenantry, are 
due entirely to the efforts and toil of the peasant, and to the encouragement 
given them by our beneficent Government; but the zemindars, whenever 
they see such improvement, seek at once to deprive them of the benefits of 
it by enhancing the rent of the land, for which they seek the aid of Government, 
In our opinion, if the peasants, the well-wishers of society, through whose 
efforts and expense the most barren lands are made most fertile and flourish- 
ing, and who share their profits with the public, be st all deprived of what is 
their own, it is the Government which encourages them that might share that 
profit, and not the zemindars, who do nothing either to better their condition 
or that of the land. But what can be more strange than the fact that under 
the laws that are now proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor both the Govern- 


_ ment and ryots are deprived of the produce of the land, while the inactive 


zemindars are intended to enjoy it all? We have said before, and continue 
to say, that unless the Government cause a permanent settlement to be made 


between landlords and tenants, there will be no good done to Bengal. 


If Sir Richard Temple is able to adopt measures which will produce in 
the mind of the cultivator an attachment to his land, and respect: and 
affection for his superior, whose absence shall be painfully felt, he will do 
much good both to the ryots as well as to the Government. But if, owing 


to any defect, the peasant feels no attachment for his land, why should he 
have any regard for his protector ? 


}4. Adverting to the judgment of the High Court in the case of 
Baboos Ramanath Banerjee and Prannath Saha and Mr. Moseley, the Magis- 
trate of Maldah, the Sddhdrani, of the 16th July remarks :—It is only because 
there is a High Court that we occasionally see instances of the impartial 
administration of justice. We have not one particle of confidence in te 
District Magistrates and District Judges. But for the High Court, we do not 
know what indignities we might be exposed to at the hands of the despotic 
Magistrates in the mofussil. It is not, however, every case that thus comes 


to the notice of the superior authorities ; and so in a large majority of cases 
there is oppression without redress. 


15. We take the following from the opening editorial of the Som 
Prakash, of the 17th July, headed, “Justice in the Mofussil”:—Are the subjects 
of the British Government happy or otherwise? On a superficial vie¥: 
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happiness and prosperity seem to be on the increase. There are roads where 


there were none before ; and well-metalled roads and fine bridges now adorn 
the country, where before the passenger had to wade through mud knee-deep, 
or ford pools of water which reached to his breast. Railways have now spanned 
the land; and, under their favor, agriculture and commerce have improved. 
Lands, which were never under the plough, are now smiling corn-fields. The 
fear of thieves and robbers has well-nigh vanished. Educational institutions 
and primary schools have been set up in almost all towns and villages. 
But look to the feelings of the people. Almost all of them are unhappy 
and discontented. In the mofussil especially, this dissatisfaction knows 
no bounds. Under the Mahomedans there was, indeed, much oppression. 
The will of the despotic emperors and their representatives was the law. 
The rights of the people and the claims of the subjects were all swept away 
by their avarice and sensuality. It is therefore asked why does there 
prevail so much dissatisfaction now, when these evils no longer exist ? 
We believe we were far more happy under the Mahomedans than at 
the present time. Only wealthy Hindoos, living in cities, were oppressed 
by the Mahomedan officers; but the current of that oppression did not 
reach the mofussil. The zemindars in the interior, indeed, were some- 
times, on account of failure to pay the revenue, summoned before the 
Nawab and there punished and imprisoned; though they were as often 
released and rewarded for a witty saying or a well-timed act of flattery to 
the Nawab. The common peeple in the interior, however, had not much 
to suffer from Mahomedan oppression. They enjoyed much more freedom 
and security. But all that happiness has disappeared under the British 
Government. Injustice and oppression are now more extensively prac- 
tised in the mofussil than anywhere else. There are at the present time 
police officers in every village, District Magistrates, Deputy Magistrates in 
sub-divisions, and Joint-Magistrates. These have taken the place of the 
Nawabs and the Fouzdars of the Mahomedan days. Whether a man be 
rich or poor, landlord or peasant, respectable or low, all are equally 
oppressed by them. Again, the subordinate officers of the police oppress 
the voiceless and starving poor more than the rich and the respectable. 
Bribes sometimes, in the shape of rewards, often by force, are extorted from 
the people. Their families are constantly insulted and oppressed; quiet and 
inoffensive, the poor have not the courage to oppose or complain against them. 
Nor is there any prospect of success should a complaint be really preferred. 
The Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police come to the 
mofussil, vowing to exercise rigorous discipline, and executing the duties 
of their office in an arbitrary manner, and practising oppressions. There 
they possess despotic power. Their followers and servants are not behind 
them. The Sahib’s kAdnshdma buys things, but does not pay for them. 
The vendor has not the courage to speak out. The Sahib’s cattle go to 
the peasant’s fields and eat up his corn; but if he were to prevent this, 
né would incur the displeasure of the Sahib and imprisonment would be 
unavoidable. Take the case of Rdjchandra Das, a student of the Rajshahye 
High School and the Magistrate of Rajshahye. In appeal the High Court 
has acquitted Rajchandra, but the boy has already suffered the whole term 
ofimprisonment. Similar cases are frequently cropping up. How long is 
this state of things to continue in the mofussil ? 

16. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Ilsoba—Mundlye, 
says, Sir George Campbell met with a severe disappointment in his efforts to 
top the drawing of the Mahesh Car of Jagannath. He failed, for Lord 

orthbrook was against the measure. But though Sir George left Bengal 
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without success in this matter, still some of his disciples who are now in the 
province have not been unmindful of their master’s example. One of them 
showed himself on the occasion of. the late car festival. Instead of thy, 
seeking to interfere with the religious practices of the Hindus, we hoy. 
ever advise the authorities to attend to an obscene and dangerous practigs 
in vogue among the Mahomedans, which should be discontinued as soon ag 
possible. We refer to circumcision; which in some cases proves fatal, 
Sir Richard Temple should attend to the matter and enquire. 


17. The Sahachar, of the 16th July, thus writes in its opening 
editorial on the ‘ Mofussil officers of Government :”—The oppressiong of 
the English officers in the mofussil have gradually become intolerable, and 
are increasing so fast, that it is high time that Government should interpose 
and arrest this growing evil. Innocent subjects are oppressed and sent to 
jail, when they should be rewarded; while Government remains totally 
indifferent. What is more to be regretted than this? If thisis not anarchy, 
we do not know what is. It would, of course, be quite a different thing if 
such cases were few and far between; but seeing they are of constant occur- 


rence, Government would be but guilty of a neglect of its duty if it failed to 


interfere. The Purneah case, the case of Sitanath Mookerjee and Mr. Worseley 
of Tirhoot; the cases of Mr. Kirkwood of Chittagong, and of Mr. Harrison 
of Midnapore; and then Sir W. Herschel’s action in reference to the 
Mahesh Car have followed in quick succession. It earnestly behoves 
Sir Richard Temple adequately to punish these officers; otherwise a feeling of 
deep dissatisfaction will be produced towards the British Government. 


18. The same paper writes a lengthy editorial, deprecating the recent 
ruling of Mr. Woodrow, which urges on the teachers of all Government 
schools the importance of teaching their pupils to write a good legible hand; 
and intimates a reduction of salary where the latter show a lack of prof- 
ciency in this art. This, it is observed, is unjust. So long as a separate 
hour is not allotted to writing, and a writing-master appointed towards this 
end, the teachers can never be responsible for the want of this accomplish- 
ment in their pupils The defect arises from its not having been properly 
attended to during an earlier stage, and therefore arrangements should be 
made for this purpose; and if then the pupils are still found deficient, the 
junior and not the senior masters, should be taken to task for this shott- 
coming. The teachers should make a united protest to the Lieutenant- 
Governor against this order of the Director of Public Instruction. 


19. The Sulabha Sdémdchdr, of the 18th July, earnestly prays the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and directs the attention of His Honor to the neces- 
sity of excavating the channel of the Saraswati for the good of the 
villages lying in its valley. The measure will not only prevent the untimely 


death of hundreds of native subjects, but will also be a great source of proiit 
to the Government. 2 


20. A correspondent, writing to the same paper, prays the Govern- 
ment to remove the inconvenience of the inhabitants of the village Rayna 
in Burdwan, by constructing a pucca road there. The writer also asks the 


favor of the Post Master General to cause the construction of a branch post 
office building in the said village. 


21. An anonymous correspondent writing to the Urdu Guide from 
Dacca, under date the 10th July, complains of a recent appointment made by 
the Magistrate of a man of 80 years of age to the post of sub-registrar of the 


village of Shrinagar ; and then goes on to say that this newly appol 
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official is a resident of Keskartan, a village about six miles distant from 
Shrinagar, to which he has had the sub-registry office removed to the great 
inconvenience of all parties ; inasmuch as. both proper food and lodging cannot 
be had there, without much difficulty; and yet Government, in estab- 
lishing these sub-rural registry offices, intended to add to the comforts of the 
‘nhabitants. Apart from this, the man is old and infirm, and neither 
knows nor understands his duties ; which he necessarily leaves in the hands 
of his amlah for disposal, who in their turn give every one much trouble. 
Farther on, this correspondent directs the attention of Government to the fact 
of there being several bridges over the canal which passes through Dacca, and 
where boys are wont to disport themselves by plunging into the water 
beneath ; and thus many lives have been lost. It would be well if, by way of 


putting a stop to such dangerous pastimes, some constables were located there. 


The Brahmaputra river swarms with crocodiles, which are always on the alert, 
and seize every opportunity to carry off cattle, men, women, and children. 


Some measures should be adopted by Government for the destruction of these 
Tavenous creatures. 


22. The Behér Bandhu inserts in its columns the purport of two letters 
received from its correspondent at Gya, anent the state of the weather there, 
to the following effect. There was a great want of rain in this district and 
the cultivators were exceedingly anxious, in consequence, about the state of 
the crops; but by the blessing of God, it has rained heavily for the past three 
days, and the rivers and channels are quite full; the fields are dressed in 


green, and the tillers of the ground go forth with happy hearts and pleasing 
prospects to their daily labor. . 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, JOHN ROBINSON, 
The 22nd July 1876. Government Bengali Translator. 


Inst of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
22nd July 1876. 


No. Name. Place of publication. ee ne ’ Date. 
1 |“ Burrisal Bértébaha”  .., | Burrisal sas .. | Weekly .. | Ist June 1876. 
2 |“ Rungpore Dik Prakésh”... | Kékinié, Rungpore _... |_ Ditto ... | 15th ditto. 
8 | “ Sadharani” ia ..6| Chinsurah __... oss tees .. | 9th & 16th July 1876. 
4 | “Saptahik Samachar” _... | Calcutta si ... | Ditto ... | llth & 18th ditto. 
5 | “ Suhrid” + =~ eve | Mukt&g&ché, Mymensingh | Ditto .. | 11th July 1876. 
6 | “Hindu Ranjiké” ... ... | Bauleah, Rajshahye ...| Ditto ... | 12th ditto. 
7 |“ Bharat Mihir”... ... | Mymensingh ... | Ditto ... | 18th ditto. 
8 s Amrita Bazar Patriké”’ ... | Calcutta oe ... | Ditto .. | 18th ditto. 
9 ‘ Education Gazette’’ ol «. | Ditto ... | 14th ditto. 
10 : Pratikér”’ ae ... | Berhampore... | Ditto we | 14th ditto. 
11 |‘ Moorshedabad Patriké” ...| Ditto = | Ditto .. | 14th ditto. 
12 _Grambérté Prakdshiké”’..,| Comercolly ... 1 Ditto ... | 15th ditto. 
13 | Hindn Hitoichin(” «| Daces Ge | Ditto oe i 25th ditto, 
7 : Dacca Prakfsh”” ee ... | Ditto ee .. | Ditto .. | 16th ditto. 
fl Be Howrah Hitakari” ... | Bethar, Howrah »» | Ditto » | 16th ditto. 
6 oma Prakash”? ...  ,,, | Bhowanipore ... ... | Ditto .» | 7th ditto. 
7 : Sahachar” a ... | Calcutta — ... | Ditto ... | 17th ditto. 
“4 , Sulabha Samachar” ... | Ditto ies »» | Ditto | 18th ditto. 
= : Samachér Chandriké” ...| Ditto eee - | Bi-Weekly  ... | 17th ditto. 
= he Sambad Prabhékar’ ...| Ditto se + | Daily | 7th to 14th July 1876. 
Bt. Sambad Parnachandrodaya | \Ditto v0 ... | Ditto | 17th to 20th _— ditto. 
93 | pang® Vidyé Prakéshik&” | Ditto ve ... | Ditto | 2lst July 1876. 
24 | « Urdu Guide” (in Urdu) ...| Ditto ine .. | Weekly .» | 15th ditto. 
She Behér Bandhu” (in Hindi) | Bankipore, Patna | Ditto ... | 19th ditto. 
Jém-Jehfn-numaé” (in : 3 
| Persian)... . | Calcutta aa we | Ditto we | 2lst ditto. 
Oe 


Bengal Secretariat Press. 
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Brnae Banpuv, 
July 19th, 1876. 
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